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Conservatism: The Forbidden Faith 


RAYMOND ENGLISH 


To the sympathetic foreign observer, America reveals many 
paradoxes and inner contradictions. Of these none is stranger 
than the contrast between the national myth of Liberalism and 
the national reality of habitual Conservatism. In the following. 
essay, an Englishman, who has lived in the United States for six 
years, probes into the causes and consequences of this paradox. 


The Tyranny of Liberalism 


T IS INTERESTING to reflect that if, under pressure of nameless 
fears, Congress were to pass a statute outlawing Conservatives in 
the United States, there would be scarcely a ripple on the surface of 
American life. The status quo would be unaltered, for no American 
admits that he is, still less claims to be, a Conservative. Americans 
would simply remain as they were: they would all, without excep- 
tion, be Liberals—not with a minuscule but with as large a capital 
“L” as possible. The most convenient documentary evidence of this 
socio-political factor is in certain interviews undertaken by The 
New York Times Magazine in 1948 with the object of establishing 
the meaning of liberalism. The object was scarcely attained, but one 
fact at least was established: all those interviewed—and they in- 
cluded President Truman, Senator Taft, Governor Dewey and 
Mr. Henry Wallace—were Liberals. As Peter Viereck remarked 
in 1949, ‘“ ‘Conservative’ (even Senator Taft prefers the word 
‘liberal’) is among the most unpopular words in the American 
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vocabulary. To be praised as conservative has become an insuper- 
able political handicap.”* 

One consequence of the Liberal consensus is perfect national 
harmony; another is almost perfect political confusion. Perhaps an 
observer who, like the present writer, has strong conservative in- 
stincts, ought to let the matter alone; for although Americans think 
and talk of themselves as Liberals, they tend to act and subcon- 
sciously believe as Conservatives. America is a nation of Conserva- 
tive fellow-travelers. This is the clue to the stability of American 
society; for a broad substratum of instinctive conservatism is indis- 
pensable to the functioning of constitutional democratic govern- 
ment. If Americans want to talk in one way and act in another, and 
if they are happy, and if their political system works—why should 
anyone worry? 

The answer to this question is, in the first place, that it is always 
advisable to worry about things that seem intellectually untidy, 
although it is not necessarily desirable to translate the worries into 
positive action. In the second place, it may well be that the split 
between American imaginings and American realities betrays a 
lack of political sophistication that can be dangerous in a time when 
America has to assume unprecedentedly great political responsibili- 
ties. Those who fail to understand themselves may be unreliable 
teachers and guides of others. 

With this apologia, a confessed Conservative may turn to ex- 
amine the fundamental intriguing problem of why liberalism is so 
popular and so devoid of definite meaning in the United States. ‘The 
basic reason for this is one which a Conservative can fully appreci- 
ate: liberalism is enshrined and entangled in American mythology; 
its eighteenth-century formulas, repeated until they have become 
ritualistic incantations, are part of the national credo, inseparable 
from the origins of national independence, and impressed on the 
mind of every child at school. Ever since 1776, Americans have 
visualized themselves as peculiarly free and naturally good, and 
have indulged in a vocabulary—as De Grazia has expressed it—of 
iconoclasm. There is, in short, a peculiar though scarcely mysterious 


1 Viereck, Conservatism Revisited (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1949), p. x. 
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contrast between the conformity and the condemnation of eccen- 
tricity that mark American society, and the eleutheromaniac verbi- 
age of American political terminology. 

The verbiage originated with some of the greatest Americans: 
“Give me liberty or give me death!”—‘“The tree of liberty must 
be refreshed . . . with the blood of patriots and tyrants: it’is its 
natural manure’”—‘‘God forbid we should ever be twenty years 
without such a rebellion.” Jefferson once wrote of the French 
Revolution: “Rather than that it should have failed, I would have 
seen half the earth desolated; were there but an Adam and Eve left 
in every country, and left free, it would be better than as it now is.” 
Whether Jefferson really meant what this appalling remark implies 
may be doubted; certainly there is only one pronouncement by a 
great leader that can parallel his statement, and that is the remark 
attributed to Lenin: “Let three-quarters of mankind perish, so long 
as the remaining quarter be Communist.” 

The genealogy of American liberalism thus takes its departure 
from sacrosanct verbal extravagances, and liberty and liberalism 
have had an invincible fascination ever since. In a pamphlet entitled 
“Be glad you're a Real Liberal,” the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, which yields to no one in its liberalism, deplored the se- 
mantic problems implicit in the great American myth. As Mr. Earl 
Bunting wrote, “The answer to why so many people have been 
fooled by the deliberate misuse of the word ‘Liberalism’ can be 
found in the fact that Liberalism always has had pleasing connota- 
tions to the American people.” A mild understatement, this, of the 
problem that bedevils American political controversy. 

There are doubtless other factors which contribute to the tyranny 
of liberalism in American politics. The past superabundance of land 
and natural resources, the brisk anarchic individualism of the mov- 
ing frontier, the relative absence of foreign threats, the weakness of 
national and the vigorous turbulence of local government, the re- 
sentment of intellectual or spiritual authority, and, above all, the 
national spirit of optimism engendered by the consciousness of pos- 
sessing a continent to play with—all these things helped to strengthen 
the grip of the liberal attitude or vision upon America. Thus the 
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psychological conditioning of the great secession of 1776 was 
steadily reinforced by experience; even the grim setback of the Civil 
War seemed capable of interpretation as a triumph of liberalism, 
and the military Reconstruction of the South was carried out in the 
name of Radical Republicanism. 


Then let’s rejoice with loud fal, lal, 
That Nature wisely does contrive 

That every boy and every gal 
That’s born into the States alive 

Is always a little Liberal 
Never a little Conservative. 


The Inhibition of Conservatism 


There remains the comforting inarticulate minor premise that 
Americans are instinctive conservatives. Unfortunately, however, 
the national mythology prevents them from thinking about this. For 
one reason or another, the word “conservative” is traumatically 
repulsive. Even those Americans who want to use the word as an 
objective description are incapable of understanding it sympatheti- 
cally. Thus, Leonard Woods Labaree cannot get beyond a crude 
materialistic definition: | 


The attitude of a person who tends to support the existing state of affairs in 
respect to any particular aspect of social relationships in opposition to efforts 
toward modification. Conservatism .. . is an attitude of mind that tends to 
promote resistance to change. . . . Conservatism is not the monopoly of 
any one group of people; it manifests itself at all levels of society. Yet it is 
a common observation that a conservative attitude 1s most pronounced 
among the economically and socially privileged . . . etc.” 


A more striking illustration of the inescapable pejorative coloring 
of conservatism may be found in Arthur Meier Schlesinger’s most 
suggestive essay, “The Tides of National Politics,” in which the 
author analyzes the alternation of “liberal” and “conservative” 
moods in American history. He tries gallantly to insist that the two 
attitudes of mind are valuable, necessary and mutually helpful; but 
his exposition of them is as follows: 


2 Labaree, Conservatism in Early American History (New York: New York Univer- 
sity Press, 1948), p. X11. 
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A period of concern for the rights of the few has been followed by one of 
concern for the wrongs of the many. Emphasis on the welfare of property 
has given way to emphasis on human welfare. ... An era of quietude has 
been succeeded by one of rapid movement. Mere motion, however, is no 
proof of liberalism: it may be forward or backward or even in circles. The 
test is whether the object is to increase or lessen democracy... 2 


If a scientific historian, endeavoring to convince himself that con- 
servatism is a useful and necessary attitude of mind, can find nothing 
better to say about it than this, it is difficult to see how the unscien- 
tific American can ever hope to understand the meaning of con- 
servatism. 

It becomes clear that Republican and “anti-New Deal” writers 
are, from the point of view of practical politics, not only justified, 
_ but even inhibited by a conditioned reflex in their refusal to attempt 
to construct a body of conservative ideas. Conservatism would be 
the touch of death. Thus Walter Lippmann, after dabbling in 
socialism (which is a legitimate offspring of the liberal heresy), 
and after certain potentially conservative pessimisms about public 
opinion, reacted strongly against the New Deal in his The Good 
Society, which culminated in a yearning vision called “an agenda 
for Liberalism.” Lewis Douglas, after a brief and anguished coop- 
eration in the first New Deal, rushed out of Washington to deliver 
the Godkin Lectures on The Liberal Tradition. Former President 
Hoover, in transit on the American road, said that he preferred to 
shed the “isms” of politics, or to melt them “into plain American- 
ism,” but maintained that: “The Republican Party [was] the con-_ 
servative party in the sense of conserving true liberalism.”* All 
American roads lead to liberalism. | 

Perhaps the most instructive case study of the phobia of conserva- 
tism among the Republican élite is Felix Morley’s The Power in the 
People, which appeared in 1949 and aimed confessedly at the re- 
storation of effective political speculation in America. Mr. Morley 
despises the New Deal and indeed everything that has happened in 
America and the world since 1933; his remedy is “back to Liberal- 
ism,” yet in many ways his book appears to be a frustrated effort 

8 Schlesinger, Paths to the Present (New York: Macmillan Company, 1949), p. 81. 


4 Herbert Hoover, Addresses on the American Road: 1933-1938 (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1938), p. 272. 
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to expound a conservative philosophy. The following statement 
from the first chapter sounds like the first blast of a trumpet call to 
patriotic, undoctrinaire conservatism: 


The American contribution to human progress has been outstanding. And it 
all traces back to a successful blending of the individual desire for advance- 
ment with a practical system of representative government. ... Only a 
relatively small number of Americans would assert that there are no spiritual 
values in our governmental system. But those who continually endeavor to 
keep such values bright are scarcely more numerous. The majority ... of 
contemporary Americans are indifferent to their heritage.® 


But Mr. Morley would be shocked at the thought of being a Con- 
servative. He condemns the British Conservative party as class 
conscious; and conservatism in general he dismisses as mere refusal 
to admit the necessity of any political change. Interestingly enough, 
Mr. Morley is prepared to defend reaction, but the flag nailed to 
his mast is the brave banner of liberalism, fluttered by so many 
favoring breezes that its device is no longer recognizable. For Mr. 
Morley himself, liberalism is at once “‘a middle of the road position’’;® 
“a reasoned philosophy, bolstered by faith in the essential good- 
ness—or Godness—of Man’’;’ and “a force truly of the spirit, pro- 
ceeding from the deep realization that economic freedom cannot 
be sacrificed if political freedom is to be preserved.”* Liberalism, 
in short, is sugar and spice and all things nice, plus laissez faire, and 
an eighteenth-century distrust of the state and the government 
(which are for Mr. Morley the same thing) as things hostile to the 
human conscience. 

The net effect of Mr. Morley’s thesis is depressing; and this, it 
seems, is the result of an internal conflict between the author’s 
doctrinaire liberalism and his craving for faith in this great organic 
srowth called the United States of America. He is hurt, not to say 
psychologically injured, by the realization that the America he loves 
could have betrayed for twenty years the doctrines he believes. 
Surely a little of the sanative calmness of conservatism, with its con- 
sciousness of fluctuating historic continuity and its distrust of all 
neat cure-all ideologies (whether laissez faire or New Dealism or 

5 Morley, The Power in the People (New York: D. Van Nostrand Company, 1949), 

. I-2. 


PP 6 [bid., p. 251. 7 [bid., p. 154. 8 Ibid., p. 196. 
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socialistic planning) might help Mr. Morley, were he not engulfed 
in the honeycomb of American liberalism. Perhaps the clearest symp- 
tom of his anti-conservative inhibitions is his chauvinistic indif- 
ference to the simple facts of history, as shown in his determined 
refusal to recognize the English heritage in the United States. He 
pays tribute, it is true, to the Puritans (forgetting that they were 
responsible for the only militaristic, unconstitutional dictatorship 
England ever knew) and to John Locke; but the vital habits and 
institutions which made the American Constitution workable are 
never mentioned by Mr. Morley. One may search his pages in vain 
for any reference to the Common Law, the techniques of repre- 
sentation and debate, the relative freedom of the press, the jury 
system, the independence of the judges, and the subtleties of parli- 
amentary procedure, all of which America owed, in 1789, to Eng- 
land. 

Obviously, a political speculator who ignores historical condition- 
ing factors can never achieve a conservative philosophy, for the 
first requirement of philosophic conservatism is a sense of history, 
of continuity in social and political growth, and of the influence of 
traditions and institutions in the forming of men’s moral and political 
characters. America still awaits the political philosopher who will 
explain why America is as excellent as Mr. Morley says she used 
and ought to be. That philosopher will have to be a Conservative. 


Conservatism Analyzed 


It is time to look at the problem of conservatism in the United 
States from a more positive point of view, and it may be helpful 
to try to define more clearly what conservatism is or might be. 
Conservatism, as understood today, exists on at least three different 
levels of emotion or motive. 

First, there is instinctive conservatism, that is, the profound, 
socially indispensable, and frequently cowardly human impulse to 
cling to the known and accustomed. Instinctive conservatism is, 
so to speak, the “life-wish,” that 


. . . makes us rather bear those ills we have 
Than fly to others that we know not of. 
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Americans have an ample allowance, of which they are largely 
unaware, of this healthy impulse; nowhere in the world do people 
talk so much of their “way of life” and their constitution as in 
America. 

Secondly, there is an attitude of mind which must, unfortunately, 
be called economic conservatism: that is, the desire to cling to one’s 
economic privileges if one is fortunate enough to have economic 
privileges. There is plenty of this type of conservatism in America 
also, sometimes concealed behind glittering generalities, occasionally 
expressed with a candor almost breathtaking in its brutality. It is 
this type of conservatism that most Americans probably visualize 
when they hear the word. So narrow a vision is unfortunate from 
every point of view; for economic conservatism in its extreme form 
is a materialistic simplification of nineteenth-century economic 
liberalism (as many who talk about “real” liberalism and all the 
variations on the theme of “anti-statism” are crookedly aware); in 
its extreme form, moreover, economic conservatism tends to become 
simply the reverse—not the opposite—of economic radicalism, other- 
wise known as Marxism. The basic assumptions of extreme economic 
conservatism and of Marxism are the same: man is an economic 
animal, motivated by selfish, materialistic desires; social life is a 
struggle for advantage and even for survival; the state and its govern- 
ment are a facade or an instrument for this struggle, and therefore 
political interference in economic and social affairs can never be 
for the general welfare but only for class or sectional benefit. It is 
quite startling to realize the similarity between the basic assump- 
tions of the Communist Manifesto, Andrew Carnegie’s essay, 
“Wealth,” Herbert Spencer’s Social Statics, Lenin’s State and Revo- 
lution, and certain items of propaganda emitted much nearer home. 
Yet it is nothing to wonder at; for the same generation in Europe 
produced Utilitarian laissez faire and Marxist class-war doctrines— 
the head and tail of the penny of “economic man.” It is not an ac- 
cident that the exponents of extreme economic conservatism (or 
nineteenth-century liberalism) are more frightened by Marxism 
than are moderate liberals or moderate conservatives; for the econo- 
mic conservatives can best understand the economic radicals: it is 
their own fundamental materialism that they see reflected in the 
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dark reversing mirror of Marxism. At all costs, therefore, economic 
conservatism must be distinguished from the conservatism that 
springs from instinct or that which emerges from mature thinking 
about human society and history. 

For there is a third type of conservatism that is closely connected 
with instinctive conservatism, but is opposed to the materialistic 
simplifications of so-called economic conservatism. This third level 
of conservatism may be called philosophic conservatism, that is, an 
attitude toward politics stressing the value of traditions, institutions 
(including forms of property), habits and authority; doubtful of 
the “natural” goodness and rationality of human beings; and based 
on the thoughtful observation of human affairs and especially his- 
tory. This third and most fruitful type of conservatism has long 
been lacking in American political life, and its introduction might 
be a most valuable contribution to the thinking and decisions of 
future generations of Americans. 


The Symptoms of Philosophic Conservatism in America 


The failure of America to develop a body of philosophic con- 
servatism is not due to the absence of essential raw materials. The 
foundations are laid for those who wish to build. The ideas of 
Alexander Hamilton—political and economic—and the ideas of the | 
James Madison who wrote the Federalist Papers are a base as solid 
as granite. The writings of the German-American theorist of con- 
stitutionalism, Francis Lieber, and of John Caldwell Calhoun; much 
of the political ideology of Lincoln and of Theodore Roosevelt; 
something of the pessimism and skepticism of Henry Adams; the 
judicial opinions of Marshall and of Holmes—all these contain the 
material out of which American conservatism could be fashioned 
into a creed as rich and satisfying as that which British Conserva- 
tives have drawn from Hooker, Halifax, Burke, Coleridge, Carlyle 
and Disraeli. Obviously, American conservatism would, when de- 
veloped, be an indigenous product, with recognizable features in 
common with British and European conservatism, but possessing, 
too, a spirit peculiarly its own and proud of its especially American 
character. 
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This being the case, it is no business of the present writer to 
speculate on what philosophic conservatism in the United States 
might comprise. Yet it is interesting to notice the occasional recent 
signs of the emergence of such a concept. There appears to be, for 
example, a revival of interest in Burke, of whom Crane Brinton of 
Harvard remarked: 

All in all, Burke is the best teacher available for some of the political lessons 
we Americans must learn... . Anyone brought up in the Christian tradition 
should from the start be proof against the great error Burke spent his life 
combating, namely, that human beings are born naturally good and naturally 
reasonable, and ‘that therefore they must be able to design a set of laws and 


a working policy under which everyone would always be happy and 
peaceful... .° 


Mr. Brinton went on to point out that this assumption was the great 
error of the eighteenth century, and especially of Jefferson and 
Paine. Christopher Hollis once called it, perhaps unfairly, “the 
American Heresy” it is, in fact, the great liberal heresy, which is 
also at the root of the Democratic Socialist heresy. 

Out of the American academic world have come, in recent years, 
one or two stimulating hints of a revival of conservative thinking. 
Even the New Dictionary of American Politics, although it gives 
only five lines to “conservatism” as against nineteen to “liberalism,” 
admits two possible meanings of the former: 

1. General and uncritical opposition to change of any sort. 
2. A reasoned philosophy, associated with the English writer Edmund 

Burke, directed toward the control of the forces of change in such a way 


as to conserve the best elements of the past by blending them into an 
organic unity with new elements in an ever-evolving society.?° 


This is a great concession, even if it appears to imply that reasoned 
conservatism is somewhat un-American. 

On a different plane is Reinhold Niebuhr’s The Children of 
Light and the Children of Darkness, which might have been re- 
ceived as a veritable manifesto of philosophic conservatism and 
which, indeed, may still become such. Recently, in 1951, Francis 


9 Brinton, review of Burke’s Politics (Ross J. S. Hoffman and Paul Levack, editors; 
New York: Alfred Knopf, 1949), The New York Times Book Review: March 6, 1949. 

10 Edward Conrad Smith and Arnold John Zurcher, editors, New Dictionary of 
American Politics (New York: Barnes and Noble, 1949), p. 89. 
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Graham Wilson’s lectures at the University of Washington 
sketched the ground plan for intellectual conservative reconstruc- 
tion. To summarize Mr. Wilson’s concentrated thesis would be an 
impertinence, yet it may be said that his theme is the especial need 
for sober, intelligent conservatism in the present predicament of 
America and of the whole world. In Mr. Wilson’s words: 


If we look at the contemporary scene, it is clear that these [conservative] 
ideas have considerable import in our effort to recover from the destruc- 
tiveness of more than thirty years of war and revolution. The conservative | 
attitude suggests the slow and painful stages through which we hope we 
shall move toward the restoration of a world that has at least some resem- 
blance to the world of the nineteenth century. Utopia will not come, be- 
cause man is not a being suited for a political utopia." 


Again, in 1949, the brilliant young poet and historian, Peter Viereck, 
made an eloquent plea for the establishment of philosophic con- 
servatism in America in his book, Conservatism Revisited, which 
took the career of Metternich as its lodestar. Like Burke, like Crane 
Brinton, like Niebuhr, and, by the way, like the authors of the 
Federalist Papers, Viereck stressed the recognition of human frailty 
—that is, of man’s proneness to sin and selfishness—as the founda- 
tion of the conservative attitude: 


Conservatism, which is for politics what classicism is for literature, is in 
turn the political secularization of the doctrine of original sin. In contrast, 
radicalism is Rousseau’s “natural goodness of man” collectivized into a touch- 
ing political faith in “the masses.”’ Nazi radicalism equates Rousseau’s Noble 
Savage with the racial mass; Marxist radicalism equates him with the eco- 
nomic mass. 


There is more to philosophic conservatism (and to Mr. Viereck) 
than this, but these words offer a useful simple distinction between 
the conservative and the liberal attitude of mind: the distinction be- 
tween pessimism and optimism, the difference between the presump- 
tion that civilization, society and the state are built up by man with 
difficulty and after painful experiences of the evil of his own in- 
clinations, and the assumption, on the other hand, that social arrange- 
ments and government are contrivances which man creates and can 


11, Wilson, The Case For Conservatism (Seattle: University of Washington Press, 
1951), p. 16. 
12 Viereck, Conservatism Revisited (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1949), p. 30. 
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and must change and improve radically in the light of his natural 
reason and goodness. The Liberal has faith in the ability of human 
reasoning powers to solve social problems and even (to a greater or 
less extent) to remodel society and its form of government. Whether 
the powers of reasoning are to be exercised by the individual for 
the individual, or by the adult generation for society and the in- 
dividuals who compose it, or by the majority of the adult generation 
for the rest of society and for generations yet unborn is a question 
on which Liberals (with a humility worthy of Conservatives) have 
never made up their minds. Hence, there have been many under- 
standably varied phases of liberalism; for the Liberal, respecting the 
power of reason in himself and others, is always ready to be im- 
pressed by the latest “scientific” discovery in politico-social affairs, 
be it the Rights of Man, Utilitarianism, Free Trade, Marxism, econo- 
mic planning or progressive education. This is why Liberals are so 
necessary; it is also why Conservatives are essential. The Conserva- 
tive, too, has great respect for reason, but he does not consider that 
the operations of reason are confined either to individuals, or to 
the majority of adults, or to a whole living generation of adults. On 
the contrary, he thinks that a man, a group, or a single generation 
never has all the facts, and even if it had them would not possess 
the experience or the wisdom to grasp their full implications. ‘True 
reason involves the long-term experience of mankind and of the 
society concerned in particular; true reason includes religion, cus- 
toms and institutions which originated in forgotten but still valid 
lessons learned “the hard way” by our ancestors. Any short-term 
application of human reasoning power is certain to leave some vital 
factor out of the calculation, and most probably a factor of human 
psychology or sinfulness. So the Conservative is seldom enthusiastic 
about new discoveries in politics and sociology, because he suspects 
that human affairs are more complex and delicate than exponents 
of “progress” think, and because he is forever afraid of straining the 
minds and consciences of the men who must apply or suffer the new 
gadgets of politics. 

Most men and women in politically self-conscious societies prob- 
ably have a blend of inchoate conservatism and inchoate liberalism 
in their attitudes, with a slight bias in the direction of one or the 
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other. The political significance of this fact (which was noted by 
Macaulay and A. Lawrence Lowell) is that circumstances in and 
around a politically conscious society at any given time will en- 
courage a considerable majority of the members of that society to 
incline for a certain period toward one or the other of the two basic 
attitudes. This is the life-giving factor which makes for the alterna- 
tions of experiment and consolidation, of progress and stabilization, 
which have marked the history of modern Western civilization. 

Philosophic conservatism is undoubtedly the sounder and more 
permanently valid of the two attitudes: its skeptical sobriety must 
be ready to take over whenever the wine of experiment and enthu- 
siasm for attractive new doctrines and panaceas turns sour. But the 
relative rightness or wrongness of conservatism and liberalism is not 
the most important consideration. These concepts are not clear-cut, 
logical ideologies; they are attitudes of mind—at their best coherent 
and fully discussed attitudes—but still attitudes only; they are what 
Plato would call opinions, not knowledge. They are working sets 
of rough principles for dealing with practical affairs, invaluable as 
bases for debate when men are searching for decisions. They are 
the two major attitudes whose dialectical interplay has governed 
the development of Western civilization. Their existence constitutes 
the best philosophical, sociological and psychological argument for 
the two-party system, which practical experience has shown to be 
by far the most satisfactory mechanism for. free, popular, constitu- 
tional government. 


Certain Practical Implications 


One element in the dialectic of politics has, apparently, been 
ignored in American speculation and rationalization. Conservatism 
is often present in practice, but is steadily suppressed in theory. Ex- 
plicable though it is on historical-psychological grounds, the refusal 
of the American people and their leaders to recognize the utility of 
philosophical conservatism has left a hiatus in American political 
life which in turn has produced intellectual confusion and some 
practical difficulties. Among other consequences, the strongly ma- 
terialistic bias in much American political speculation (the attitude 
expressed in the phrase “who gets what, when and how?”’) is prob- 
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ably encouraged by the failure of American politicians to set up 
certain roughly contrasted political principles. ‘Chere are other con- 
sequences, equally disquieting, and to the discussion of one or two 
of them the remainder of this essay will be devoted. A brief survey 
of the present political situation in the light of the dialectic of 
conservatism and liberalism is very suggestive. 

In the United States, and possibly in the constitutional-democratic 
parts of the world as a whole, the late 1940’s and early 1950's have 
been, it is submitted, a period during which circumstances en- 
couraged a conservative (pessimistic, consolidating, contracting) 
political and social attitude. The brief expansive, optimistic, liberal 
mood which followed the cessation of hostilities gave way swiftly 
to a mood of apprehension, while the urge to experiment turned into 
a yearning for security. At such a time men became conservative, 
inevitably. 

Here an important phenomenon in the contemporary American 
scene is worth noticing: it is the fact that intelligent left wingers in 
the United States are now adopting a conservative attitude while 
right wingers are taking up radical notions of liberal optimism. 
Striking evidence of the new conservatism of the left wing may be 
found in Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr.’s, excellent book called The 
Vital Center. From the point of view of the present enquiry, there 
are two very significant features of this book: first, its praise for 
responsible conservatism in general and for the responsible con- 
servatism of the Republican party in the now distant past in particu- 
lar (Mr. Schlesinger is here in complete disagreement with a typical 
right wing intellectual like Mr. Morley); secondly, The Vital Center 
is noteworthy for its wholehearted acceptance of an un-liberal, con- 
servative view of human nature. The following quotation is most 
illuminating: 

Official liberalism had long been almost inextricably identified with a picture 
of man as perfectible, as endowed with sufficient wisdom and selflessness to 
endure power and to use it infallibly for the general good. ‘The Soviet experi- 
ence, on top of the rise of fascism, reminded my generation rather forcibly 
that man was, indeed, imperfect, and that the corruptions of power could 
unleash great evil in the world. We discovered a new dimension of experi- 


ence—the dimension of anxiety, guilt and corruption.” 


18 Schlesinger, The Vital Center (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1949), pp. 
Vili-ix. 
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This is the echo of James Madison’s “men are not angels’; it is in 
startling contrast with Mr. Morley’s pronouncement on the “essential 
goodness—or Godness—of man.” Old fogies of philosophic con- 
servatism, aware that Mr. Schlesinger’s new dimension is as old as 
Adam and Eve, cannot but welcome the prodigal sons of liberalism 
into the shelter of the conservative fold. 

It is important to realize, however, that Mr. Schlesinger’s conver- 
sion to the assumptions of philosophic conservatism makes no dif- 
ference to his practical political alignment. He does not candidly 
admit that New Deal liberalism is now inappropriate to the national 
mood; on the contrary, he calls his rediscovery of conservatism “the 
revival of American Radicalism.” To point this out is not to dis- 
parage Mr. Schlesinger’s sincerity; it is merely to indicate an inevita- 
ble consequence of America’s lack of a school of philosophical con- 
servatism and of a party more or less aligned with that school. 

There is a common tendency in any two-party system for the 
parties to attempt to “steal each other’s clothes” in order to get or 
keep power when the national mood changes from conservative to 
liberal, or vice versa; stealing political clothes is, however, unusually 
easy in America because liberal and conservative costumes are not 
marked with the owner’s name. Thus Mr. Schlesinger’s attitude 1s 
fully justified, since as long as the Republican party claims to be 
liberal and to offer a doctrine of radical change of policy, so long 
do the Democrats have the right to slip unobtrusively out of the 
gaudy dress of liberal optimism into the sober suits of conservative 
pessimism. The change of costumes is indeed a recurrent phenome- 
non in American history, and Mr. Schlesinger, who is no mean 
historian, must know well that he and the intellectuals of the Demo- 
cratic party have been steadily changing their costume, role and 
character for several years past. 

To a foreign observer, these procedures seem rather unsatisfac- 
tory and even a trifle demoralizing. Yet an American may argue 
that the superficial confusion is unimportant, since the American 
system has always worked well, even though Americans have never 
admitted the necessity for a conservative philosophy and party. 
To this, the foreign observer must reply that this complacency may 
not be justified in the future; and he must also point out that there 
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results from the intellectual confusion of the parties at least one 
profound and possibly dangerous weakness in the whole political 
system. 

Apart from the frustrating obscurity of issues in American elec- 
tions, the great flaw in the party system is that the “swing of the 
pendulum” between the parties is so long as to be definitely uncom- 
fortable, and bears too little relation to the prevalent mood of the 
people. If there is a dialectic in human affairs, and especially in 
popular government; if there is a diastole (or period of expansion, 
optimism and experiment) followed by a systole (or period of con- 
traction, pessimism and consolidation); then surely it is desirable 
that the two-party system should roughly fit itself to the diastolic- 
systolic rhythm. This the American party system demonstrably 
fails to do. 

The pattern of party predominance in the United States is almost 
entirely divorced from the dialectical rhythm of political mood. 
The pattern is, in fact, more or less as follows: At a given time, 
popular feeling grows radical, discontented and liberal, and demands 
new experiments; as a result, Party A comes into power on the crest 
of the wave and proceeds to carry out changes and experiments. In 
due course, the popular mood grows conservative, but meanwhile 
Party B, instead of accepting and exploiting the systolic mood, in- 
stead of promising conservatism and consolidation, proceeds to de- 
nounce all that Party A has done and promises to alter things again. 
Thus Party B lives up to the great national myth of being liberal, 
but it loses the elections because Party A hints at stability, the 
status quo and consolidation of gains, and naturally remains in 
power. Party B has, therefore, to wait with what patience it can 
muster until the mood of the people changes yet again to the diastolic; 
then at last, if it is lucky, Party B, promising change, gets into power. 
Now it is Party A’s turn to clamor for new liberalism until such 
time as public opinion has passed through a triple phase once more. 
Were it not for the federal system, which permits the “out” party 
to keep up its morale by local victories, the “out” party would surely 
go melancholy mad. As it is, the “out”? party becomes embittered, 
venomous and internally divided after twenty years in the wilder- 
ness, and the “in” party grows shabby and corrupt in the course 
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of its long period in power. Si monumentum requiris circumspice. 

This pattern of party predominance seems ridiculously wasteful 
of human effort and devotion since it means that the best years of a 
whole generation of one party may be frittered away entirely in 
Opposition—in opposition that cannot but become ideological and 
somewhat irresponsible. For twenty years or more, half the political 
talent of the nation is liable to be running to seed; while the other 
half waxes fat and grows old, loses sight of its own principles, and 
adheres to political power from motives of nervousness, expediency 
and patronage. After all, when the years in opposition are liable to 
be so long and so lean, a party cannot afford to neglect any device 
that may extend its period in power. 

There is no simple remedy for this predicament. Certainly Denis 
Brogan’s prescription of twenty years ago—what America most 
needs is a good Conservative party—would not, even if it were pos- 
sible, necessarily solve the problem. It may at least be said that the 
development in America of a sound, self-conscious body of philo- 
sophical conservative principles would be a healthy and stimulating 
factor in American political thinking, and might in turn contribute 
toward the shortening of the aching time lag between the victories 
of alternate parties. 

There are, as has been seen, a few hopeful signs that philosophic 
conservatism may rise in the United States. That these signs have 
appeared in the academic world is gratifying, not only because it 
is an indication of the sense of responsibility among the intellectuals, 
but also because conservatism adumbrated in the universities 1s likely 
to have its foundations in honest history and philosophy rather than 
in the shifting sands of temporary economic interest. Assuredly, 
the time is ripe for the emergence of a subtle and sophisticated school 
of conservative thought in America, if only in order to force liberal 
thinking into clearer and more disciplined lines. It may, indeed, be 
suggested that America has needed philosophic conservatism ever 
since the Frontier was closed, and it is significant that Theodore 
Roosevelt began to move toward such a consummation immediately 
after that momentous event. His movement was, for various rea- 
sons, brought to a standstill; but there is reason to hope that it may 
yet revive, to bring, in the long run, new responsibility and fresh 
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ideas to America’s horse-and-buggy, all-liberal, all-things-to-all-men- 
at-all-times party system. 


Conservatism in a Time of Crisis 


It is probably true, however, that the American party system will 
continue to muddle along adequately even without a conservative 
philosophy. Many American thinkers, indeed, are opposed to at- 
tempts at rationalizing or clarifying party lines on the grounds that 
such attempts would either produce doctrinaire divisions in the 
United States or destroy the possibility of any party’s achieving a 
nationwide majority. So Herbert Agar, and Professors Arthur N. 
Holcombe and Allan Nevins have argued, among others, and the 
Opposite point of view submitted by a special committee of the 
American Political Science Association in September, 1950, appears 
to have taken little hold on the public imagination. It may also be 
admitted that the Republican party’s experiments with moderate 
conservative candidates such as Governor Dewey proved electorally 
unsuccessful, and were dismissed cynically as ‘““Me-tooism.” (It is 
possible, however, that the electorate remained unconvinced, in 
1948, of the sincerity of the conservative intentions of the Repub- 
lican party leaders and their influential supporters as a whole. The 
record of the Republican Eightieth Congress was not conducive to 
tranquil confidence.) 

Whatever the truth about 1948, it may at least be admitted that 
America’s need is not an immediate revamping of the two parties: 
such a development may, indeed, come gradually, and will certainly 
be a success only when the American people have made certain 
slight adjustments in their political attitudes. 

There remains, however, a final grave argument in favor of the 
development of a conservative philosophy in America. This argu- 
ment has been implied in much of the preceding exposition: it is 
that, in a period of sustained crisis, hardship and tension, the liberal 
attitude of mind, with its optimism and its confused faith in progress 
through enlightened reasonableness, must seem inadequate. If, no 
matter where men turn their eyes, they see dangers, threats of aggres- 
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sion, threats of inflation, and an apparently endless series of grim, 
unavoidable problems, then the flattering unction of liberalism loses 
its power to soothe their souls. They are face to face with the empti- 
ness, not to say the chaos, over which circumstances and liberal 
platitudes had for a time drawn a screen. They become aware, as 
Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., in The Vital Center, or H. Stuart 
Hughes, in his Essay for Our Times, have become aware, of “intel- 
lectual chaos and skepticism and near despair.” ** The truth of T. S. 
Eliot’s remark comes home: 

Liberalism can prepare the way for that which is its own negation: the arti- 


ficial, mechanised or brutalised control which is a desperate remedy for its 
chaos.?5 


So does John H. Hallowell’s clairvoyant statement on Hobbes, the 
great individualist and theorist of extreme authoritarian government: 
Hobbes already anticipates the conclusions which liberalism must ultimately 
reach in theory, once it has abandoned its Christian conscience, and which, 
in fact, it does reach in the twentieth century.1® 

In short, liberalism, unless somehow corrected and compensated 
by a counterbalancing force, destroys not only itself, but the society 
in which it is operating. Men who have relied too much on the at- 
tractive and temporarily valid assumptions of liberalism, and who 
have failed to formulate a more soberly pessimistic and traditionalis- 
tic-authoritarian alternative, are peculiarly subject to the mental de- 
pression which leads headlong to totalitarian dictatorship or to mili- 
taristic adventures of despair. 

The American people are, doubtless, far from this probability at 
present, although disquieting symptoms of hysteria have occasion- 
ally shown themselves. Perhaps the instinctive conservatism of 
Americans, and the powerful, if in some ways superficial, hold of 
religion in America, offer adequate antidotes to whatever reaction 
an overindulgence in liberalism may bring. Even if this is the case, 
it remains true that the formulation of a vigorous and conscious 


14 Hughes, Essay For Our Times (New York: Alfred Knopf, 1950), p. 9. 
15 Eliot, Ideas of a Christian Society (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Company, 


1940), p. 13. 
16 Hallowell, Main Currents in Modern Political Thought (New York: Henry Holt 


& Company, 1950), p. 83. 
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body of American conservative thought would be an added safe- 
guard for the great tradition and the greater promise which the or- 
ganic entity that men call America enshrines for its own people and 
for the world. For a nation which is expected to set the pattern of 
history for at least fifty years to come, mere instinctive conserva- 
tism and vague liberal myths are not enough; the combination savors 
too much of self-deception or hypocrisy, and its internal contradic- 
tions are too conducive to political neurosis. One remedy for this 
situation, and perhaps the least drastic and most natural, would be 
the steady and conscious encouragement of the recent manifestations 
of a trend toward philosophic conservatism. It is not a glamorous 
ideal; it does not hold out visions of a rosy dawn or a heaven on 
earth. Conservatism leaves these things to the Liberals, merely insist- 
ing that, when the dawn turns out to be gray and heaven to be unac- 
countably imperfect, men should be prepared gladly to accept the 
imperfect and to work patiently to retain the things which they have 
achieved and found on the whole to be satisfactory. ‘There is intel- 
lectual strength for individuals and moral stability for a society in 
the possession of a body of reasoned conservative ideas.* 


———_ 


*Quotations appearing in this article are reprinted by permission of Charles Scribner’s 
Sons; New York University Press; The Macmillan Company; D. Van Nostrand Com- 
pany; The New York Times Book Review; Barnes & Noble; University of Washington 
Press; Houghton Mifflin Company; Alfred A. Knopf; Harcourt, Brace & Company; and 
Henry Holt & Company. 
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